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THE ARSAKUNI DYNASTY 
(A.D. 12-[1807?]-428) 


Nina Garsoian 


The First Two Centuries 


Te chaos that marked the end of the Artašesid dynasty in Armenia 
did not abate with its disappearance, and the rivalry of Rome and 
Iran for the control of the highlands strategically placed between them 
was to continue for centuries. Even so, Greater Armenia fared better than 
its neighbors in that it succeeded in preserving its identity and institu- 
tions as a dependent kingdom with some internal autonomy instead of 
being totally annexed by the Romans, reduced to the status of province, 
and gradually assimilated, as was to be the fate of all the adjacent 
kingdoms of Syria, Kommagēnē, Cappadocia, Pontus, Sophēnē, and 
even of the lands of Armenia Minor west of the Euphrates River at which 
the emperor Augustus set the eastern border of the Roman Empire. 
Our knowledge of the events or even the chronology of Armenia 
during this complicated period remains fragmentary in the extreme, 
confused, and still highly debated. The main sources of information 
continue to be the occasional references in classical authors, the most 
important of whom are the Roman historians Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and 
Ammianus Marcellinus writing between the second and fourth centuries 
in the Christian era. These can occasionally be supplemented by coins 
and a few inscriptions whose damaged state makes them difficult to date 
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and gives the possibility for widely differing interpretations. In the third 
century, the royal inscriptions of the Sasanian kings of Persia, as well 
as those of the contemporary Zoroastrian high priest, are indispensable 
material, but they too are far from being as extensive and explicit as one 
might wish. The Armenians must still wait until the late fifth century for 
the records, notorious for the confusion of their chronology, of their own 
past, which was already growing dim with time. The archaeological 
evidence for this period remains to date scant. Consequently, very little 
is known of the internal life of the country during the first three centuries 
of the Christian era except by inference from later sources, as we shall 
see, and even its political framework still contains many gaps and 
problems. 


The Arsacids in Armenia 


The first appearance in Armenia of the Parthian Arsacid (Armenian 
Arsakuni/Arshakuni) dynasty, which was eventually destined to hold 
the undisputed crown of the country, dates as early as A.D. 12 when a 
member of this family, the King of Kings Vonones, driven from Parthia 
for his pro-Roman tendencies, managed to cling to the Armenian throne. 
This was, however, but a fleeting claim, since Vonones was expelled by 
the Romans some three years later. In A.D. 18, the heir of the emperor 
Tiberius solemnly crowned at ArtaSat a Pontic prince named Zeno who 
took at his accession the name Artaxias/ArtaSés, more acceptable to his 
new subjects (Tacitus, II. lvi, vol. IL, pp. 474/5), whose tastes he shared, 
and reminiscent of their former kings. Zeno/ArtaSés seems to have 
reigned undisturbed until his death in A.D. 35, but the Parthian king had 
no intention of relinquishing the Arsacid claim to Armenia, on which 
he repeatedly, if unsuccessfully, attempted to impose his sons. The 
Roman candidates, who form what might be called a brief Iberian or 
Georgian interlude beginning in A.D. 37 on the Armenian throne, were 
only a little more successful. The Parthian king Vologeses (Armenian 
Valar$ak [Vagharshak]) set out to install his younger brother 
Tiridates/Trdat on the throne of Armenia, which he considered to have 
been "once the property of his ancestors, now usurped by a foreign 
monarch in virtue of a crime," (Tacitus, XII, 1; vol. III, pp. 388/9) and 
he occupied the two capitals of ArtaSat and Tigranakert without oppo- 
sition from the native population, which generally seems to have pre- 
ferred the Parthians to the Romans insofar as we can judge. An Armenian 
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revolt compelled the Iberian prince supported by the Romans to flee 
northward to iberia, abandoning his pregnant wife whom, according to 
Tacitus, he stabbed and threw into the Araxes to prevent her capture by 
the enemy, but who was rescued and received at ArtaSat with royal 
honors by Trdat (Tacitus, XII. li; vol III, pp. 388/9-390/1). The Iberian 
prince was put to death by his own father a few years later (Tacitus, XIII. 
xxxvii; vol. IV, pp. 60-61), and the "Iberian interlude" came to an end 
after less than two decades. 

By 53 the Parthian Arsacid control of Armenia seemed assured, 
but the scales turned once again, and Trdat I was to wait more than ten 
years for the undisputed enjoyment of his throne. New Roman legions 
were sent to Syria and the East at the accession of the emperor Nero 
in 54 under the command of the empire's best general, Corbulo, and 
two client states were set up in Sophéné and Armenia Minor to assist 
in the encirclement of Greater Armenia. Negotiations may have been 
attempted bv the Parthians, but late in 57 Corbulo moved his troops 
into winter quarters near Karin/Erzerum and Armenia's neighbors 
were encouraged to harry its borders. In the spring Corbulo marched 
directly on the Armenian capital undeterred by Armenia guerrillas. 
Horrified by the capture of the fortress of Volandum/Olane (Armenian 
Otakan [Oghakan]) and the execution of its entire adult population, 
ArtaSat opened its gates to the Romans only to be set on fire and razed 
to the ground (Tacitus, XIII. xli; vol. IV, pp. 70/1), though Trdat 
himself could not be captured and fled eastward. Tigranakert surren- 
dered in its turn in the following spring of 59 (Tacitus, XIV. xxiv; vol. 
IV, pp. 146/7-148/9). Nero triumphantly celebrated Corbulo's victo- 
ries. A new Roman candidate from the royal house of Judea, who may 
have had a trace of ArtaSésid (Artashesid) blood, was installed at 
Tigranakert under the protection of a Roman garrison; and Armenian 
border districts were distributed to allied rulers in Pontus, Iberia, 
Kommagene and Armenia Minor. 

Despite this serious setback, the Parthian Arsacids did not abandon 
their Armenian claim. Trdat was formally crowned king of Armenia by 
his brother before the approving Parthian magnates. The Roman garri- 
son was forced to withdraw from Tigranakert with its candidate, al- 
though the Parthians failed to take the city. The Romans were now 
considering a policy of outright annexation of Armenia, even though the 
Arsacids were showing their willingness to negotiate, when the inepti- 
tude of the new Roman commander Paetus altered the situation and 
helped to bring about a compromise. Trapped in the southern fortress of 
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Rhandeia, not far from modern Kharput (Kharpert), Paetus was com- 
pelled to surrender and to agree to evacuate Armenia in 62. Negotiations 
¡began anew the following year, and the continued willingness of the 
\Arsacids to compromise in the face of another Roman army once more 
commanded by Corbulo finally brought the conflict to a close in 63. 
Again at Rhandeia, Trdat I laid down his diadem before an effigy of 
Nero and agreed to go to Rome in order to receive it back from the 
emperor in person (Tacitus, XV. xv-xvi; vol. IV, pp. 238/9-240/1. CD, 
LXII; vol. VIII, pp. 120/1, 126/7). The so-called Compromise of 
Rhandeia provided a solution tolerable for both sides. A junior branch 
of the Parthian Arsacid/ArSakuni house would reign in Armenia, but it 
would receive its crown from the Roman emperor. Rome's choice of 
candidates was limited by the obligation to choose a member of the 
Arsacid house. 

The long journey of Trdat Ito Rome and the magnificent ceremo- 
nies of his coronation by Nero struck the imagination of the contempo- 
raries who have left detailed accounts. Following Zoroastrian practices, 
the Armenian king traveled by land so as not to pollute the sea. He was 
accompanied by his wife, wearing a gold helmet to cover her face instead 
of a veil, by some 3,000 Parthian cavalry, by a Roman contingent, and 
by Magian priests (CD, LXII, vol. VIII, pp. 138/9-140/1). In 66 he 
finally reached Italy and was received at Naples by Nero to whom he 
did homage and who organized gladiatorial games in his honor. The 
coronation took place in Rome, which had been entirely “decorated with 
lights and garlands" for the occasion (CD, LXII, vol. VIII, pp. 138/9- 
140/1). At daybreak Nero in triumphal dress, attended by the Senate and 
surrounded by the army on parade, seated himself on the rostra before 
the crowd that filled the Forum. Trdat knelt before him and again 
acknowledged vassality in terms that contained the formula proclaiming 
the supernatural attributes of the Iranian sovereign, of which this seems 
to be the first occurrence known to date: 


Master . . . I have come to thee, my god, to worship thee as I do 
Mithras. The destiny thou spinnest for me shall be mine, for thou art 
my Fortune and my Fate. (Dio, LXII; vol. VIII, pp. 142/43) 


Highly pleased, Nero then placed the diadem on Trdat's head and pro- 
ceeded to entertain him in the theater of Pompey, which had been entirely 
covered with gold for the occasion and shaded from the sun by purple 
curtains stretched overhead, “so that people gave to the day itself the 
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epithet of “golden.”” The festivities continued with banquets, and Trdat 
may in turn have initiated Nero into certain Magian rites, if we are to 
believe their contemporary Pliny the Elder. At Trdat's departure, Nero 
presented him with 2,000,000 sesterces and, more important, with the 
permission to rebuild the destroyed capital of ArtaSat. Trdat I raised the 
capital again with the help of artisans given to him by Nero; and renamed 
it Neroneia in honor of the emperor (Dio, LXII; vol. VIII, pp. 146/7). 

We know very little of Trdat's reign after his coronation. The 
Armenian sources are curiously silent, ignoring even his name, although 
the memory of the installation of a junior ArSakuni in Armenia by his 
brother the Parthian king and the subseauent ordering of the kingdom 
has been preserved in Xorenac‘i’s account, which however confuses and 
alters the names of the protagonists. We know of a new barbarian 
invasion of Armenia raiding down through the Caucasian passes, in 
which Trdat I barely escaped capture in 72 or 73, and perhaps of a war 
with Iberia, if an Aramaic inscription found near Tbilisi has been 
correctly read. Trdat probably also repaired the fortress of Garni, where 
he erected a building for his sister-queen. The famous Greek inscription 
found at Garni in 1945 refers to Trdat as “the sun” and as "supreme ruler 
of Greater Armenia." Unfortunately, the damaged state of the inscription 
permits widely differing readings, which are far from resolved. A 
parallel passage of Movsés Xorenac'i states that 


Trdat completed the construction of the fortress of Garni in hard and 
dressed blocks of stone cemented with iron [clamps] and lead. Inside, 
for his sister Khosrovidukht, he built a shaded residence with towers 
and wonderful carvings in high relief. And he composed in her 
memory an inscription in the Greek script. (Movses Khorenats'i, II. 
90, p. 247) 


But this confuses the situation by attributing the activity to Trdat III in 
the third/fourth century. On the basis of building techniques and pale- 
ography, most scholars have preferred Trdat I, but the controversy is not 
yet at an end. Meanwhile, Armenia Minor was definitely set on a 
separate path of de-Armenization as the emperor Vespasian incorpo- 
rated it in 72 into the Roman province of Cappadocia-Galatia. 
Although the coronation of 66 is usually given as the inauguration 
of Arsakuni rule over the country, Armenian history enters a particularly 
obscure period after the disappearance of any reference to Trdat I in the 
sources ca. 75. The main problem, as usual, is the total inadequacy of 
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` the information on the classical side, especially in the third century, 
when the Roman Empire itself was plunged into chaos. Compounding 
this difficulty, Armenian historians improbably record only three or 
even two kings for the span of a century and a half between 145 and 
325. Finally, both classical and Armenian sources know of a King 
Sanatruces/Sanatruk associated by the Armenians with the martyrdom 
of the apostle Thaddeus and presumably buried in the royal necropolis 
of the Armenian Arsacids at Ani-Kamax (Ani-Kamakh) on the upper 
Euphrates. Unfortunately, Sanatruk has been made to appear and disap- 
pear like the Cheshire cat at various dates, some scholars have further 
confused matters by mistakenly identifying his opponent as the Roman 
emperor Septimus Severus (193-211) instead of Trajan's governor of 
Armenia, L. Catilius Severus (ca. 116/7). Reconstructions of Armenian 
history in this period consequently disagree greatly. 

Certain scholars have proposed this Sanatruk as the successor 
of Trdat between 75 and 110, but this hypothesis, for which there is 
no explicit evidence, has been categorically rejected by others. The 
first secure information we possess dates from the attempt of the 
emperor Trajan (98-117) to break the “Compromise of Rhandeia,” 
and impose total Roman control on Armenia. The Armenian king at 
the time was presumably an ArSakuni and the son of the Parthian 
king. He was deposed in 113, “inasmuch as he had been satisfactory 
neither to the Romans nor the Parthians" (Dio, LXVIII, vol. VIII, pp. 
394/5), and replaced on the Armenian throne by another son of the 
Parthian ruler who voluntarily came to meet Trajan not far from 
Erzinjan, expecting to receive back "the kingdom as Tiridates had 
received it from Nero." Trajan, however, replied that “he would 
surrender Armenia to no one, for it belonged to the Romans and was 
to have a Roman governor." The Armenian king was permitted to 
depart, but was murdered by his escort on the way, and Armenia was 
annexed outright for the first time. Trajan's coins for 115/6 celebrate 
this new status with the legend ARMENIA ET MESOPOTAMIA IN POTES- 
TATEM P[OPULI] R[OMANI] REDACTAE, claiming that Armenia had been 
"returned" to the Roman people. Inscriptions attest the presence of 
Roman troops at ArtaSat (Artashat). Armenia was fused with 
Cappadocia and Armenia Minor in one large province governed by 
L. Catilius Severus, while its financial administration was entrusted 
to another Roman official, and the XV Legion Apollinaris was 
probably moved to Satala/Satal (Satagh) in northeastern Armenia 
Minor as an advance base for the control of Greater Armenia. 
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This violation of Armenia's autonomy proved extremely brief. 
Even before Trajan's death in 117 the Armenians were in revolt, 
perhaps under the elusive Sanatruk, whom a number of sources link 
with this period. In any case, the new emperor Hadrian returned to 
the earlier compromise formula. "The Armenians were permitted to 
have their own king, whereas under Trajan they had a governor" (The 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, vol. I, pp. 66/7). This king, appar- 
ently under another Arsacid known to Dio Cassius as "Vologeses the 
son of Sanatruces" (Dio, LXVHI; vol. VHI, pp. 418-19) and as Vałarš 
(Vagharsh) to Movsés Xorenac i, was to reign from 117 to 138/40. 
He evidently extended his rule to all of Greater Armenia, since the 
cities of Valarsapat (Vagharshapat) (called Kaine Polis “New City” 
by the Greeks), VatarSawan (Vagharshavan), and VatarSakert 
(Vagharshakert) are clearly his foundations. Armenia evidently pros- 
pered under his rule, but toward its end it suffered from another 
Ibero-northern attack, against which the king appealed to Rome for 
help, and was forced to buy the invaders off. According to Xorenac'i, 
Valar$ may even have died in battle against them. 

With the final deterioration of Roman sources, even the names of 
the Armenian kings are often unknown. Thus, between 140 and 144 a 
coin of the emperor Antonius Pius proclaiming REX ARMEN[US] DATUS 
does not identify the Roman candidate "granted" to Armenia. Some 
twenty years later, a Roman army responding to a catastrophic Parthian 
raid drove out of Armenia a ruler with the unmistakably Iranian 
Arsakuni (Arshakuni) name of Pacorus/Bakur. He is also known from 
an inscription at Rome dedicated by "Aurelius Pacorus King of Greater 
Armenia” to the memory of his brother ^Aurelius Merithates" [Mihrdat, 
or gift of Mithra], where the twin cultural currents of contemporary 
Armenia are particularly well illustrated by the Latin-Iranian names of 
the two brothers. In 164 the Romans reoccupied Artasat (Artashat), 
installed a garrison at VatarSapat/Kainé Polis (where it remained at least 
twenty years, according to inscriptions found there), and crowned a 
certain Sohaemus, usually known as a prince of Emesa (Homs) in Syria, 
but also identified by a contemporary author as “an Achaemenid and an 
Arsacid, born a king of royal ancestors." Sohaemus had to be restored 
at least once by the Romans, and we have no idea of the length of his 
reign, but the compromise formula of Rhandeia was seemingly still 
operative in Armenia after one century and the ArSakuni usually in 
possession of the throne, which they seem to have occupied continually 
from 180 to 428 except for a brief break between 252 and 278/9. 
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Relying increasingly on the later and complicated Armenian 
sources, the Armenian historian Manandyan (followed by Cyril 
Toumanoff [1969] but opposed by some other scholars) identified in 180 
the presence on the Armenian throne of another Arsacid, 
Vologeses/Vatar§ (Vagharsh) II, who then moved to Iran, where he ruled 
the Parthian empire in 191 as Vologeses IV, leaving Armenia to his son 
Xosrov (Khosrov) I. In Toumanoff’ s tempting but by no means universally 
accepted reconstruction of Armenian history in this period, Xosrov I 
(whom Armenian sources confused with his more famous grandson 
Xosrov II) was the anonymous king whom classical authors show first as 
a neutral in 193, then as sending gifts and hostages to the Roman emperor 
Septimus Severus on his great campaign to the Parthian capital of 
Ctesiphon in 197/8. He would also presumably be the still-anonymous 
Armenian king whose detention with his family by the Romans provoked 
a major uprising in Armenia from 214 to 216, and his name may be 
recorded in an Egyptian inscription that speaks of “Xosrov the Armenian.” 
The Armenian crown was then granted by the Romans in 216/7 to 
Trdat/Tiridates II on the eve of the Sasanian revolution in Iran, which was 
to alter radically the situation in the East. 


Armenia Under the Sasanians (224-298) 


The overthrow of the last Parthian king of Iran, Artawan V, by the 
Sasanian usurper Ardasir (Ardashir) I (ca. 224) radically broke the com- 
promise status quo of Rhandeia between Rome and Iran and inaugurated 
centuries of intensified warfare between them. More critically for Arme- 
nia, it turned its Arsakuni (Arshakuni) rulers from kinsmen of the Iranian 
Parthian royal house into its avengers, so that the earliest Armenian 
fifth-century account of Armenian Christianization, attributed to Agat'an- 
gelos (Agathangelos), significantly presents the war between Ardašir and 
Xosrov of Armenia in terms of a blood feud. Xosrov 


... attempted to eradicate, destroy completely, extirpate and over- 
throw the Persian Kingdom and aimed at abolishing its civilization 

. in order to seek vengeance for the blood of Artavan. 
(Agathangelos, #19, pp. 36/7) 


The hostility of the Armenian ArSakuni to the Persian usurpers drove 
Armenia closer to Rome, breaking the Compromise of Rhandeia and 
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subjecting the country to Sasanian attacks and at times to outright 
conquest. 

The famous account of Agat'angelos accepted by Armenian tradi- 
tion is simple and clear: Alarmed by the victories of Xosrov, Ardasir 
incited a Parthian noble named Anak to murder the Armenian king, 
promising to return his own domain as a reward. Anak went to Armenia, 
won Xosrov’s trust, treacherously murdered him, and was then slain with 
his entire family by the outraged Armenian nobles. Only two infants were 
saved from the slaughter: Xosrov's son, carried to safety on Roman 
territory, and one of Anak's sons (also rescued by a faithful nurse), the 
future Gregory the Illuminator. Meanwhile “the Persian King came and 
imposed his own name on Armenia." (Agathangelos, 424-36, pp. 42/3, 
50/1) This epic tale is straightforward and deeply moving, but it unfortu- 
nately covers a multitude of problems. Scholars have long struggled to 
give a rational explanation for the history of third-century Armenia in 
which only two abnormally long reigns (that of Xosrov K ‘aj [Kadj] “the 
brave” and of his son Trdat the Great) are recorded by Armenian sources, 
a task made still more difficult by the need to account for the claims made 
in the royal Sasanian inscriptions. To resolve the chronological im- 
probability of the two reigns spanning over a century, Toumanoff (1969) 
has sought to separate individuals subsumed under one and the same name 
but revealed as different individuals by irreconcilable features. For exam- 
ple, after X osrov's murder, in the words of Agat'angelos, the fleeing Trdat 
was carried as an infant to Rome; yet according to Greek sources, he was 
the father of grown sons. (Moreover, an alternate Armenian tradition, 
reported by the historian Elise [Eghishe], claimed that Xosrov of Armenia 
had been murdered by his brothers and not by Anak the Parthian). 
Toumanoff therefore added a generation of two brothers: Xosrov II 
(279/80-287) and Trdat III (287-293) between Trdat IIto whom he assigns 
the dates (216/7-252), following the account of Cassius Dio noted earlier, 
and Trdat (IV) the Great. 

The Roman-Persian wars of the third century give a framework 
for this hypothetical reconstruction. The Persian campaign of the em- 
peror Alexander Severus, whose army crossed in 231/2 through “Arme- 
nia which seemed to favor the Roman cause," allows a glimpse of the 
situation in the Armenian Arsakuni kingdom (presumably under Trdat 
II). Under the next emperor, contingents of Armenian archers still served 
in the Roman army as "friends and allies." But the situation altered 
radically with the accession of the new Sasanian King of Kings, Sahpur 
I (240-270), who recorded his successive victories over Rome on his 
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great trilingual inscription found near Persepolis and on monumental 
reliefs depicting the humiliation of the Romans, as the pendulum now 
swung radically over to the Persian side. 

For the first time in 244, Sahpur I crushed the Romans near 
Baghdad at Miziké (renamed Pérz-Sahpur, “Victory of Sahpur” in 
commemoration) and obtained an enormous indemnity from the em- 
peror, Philip the Arab. More pertinently, Sáhpur's inscription continues: 
"Then Caesar secondly lied and did wrong to Armenia. And we upon 
the Romans' empire made an attack and the Romans' force of 60,000 at 
Barbalissus slaughtered." This second campaign of 252/3 was followed 
by the annihilation of the Romans in Carrhae in 260 and the capture of 
the emperor Valerian himself. The mid third century unquestionably 
marked the Persian hour in the East. On the basis of Sáhpur's claim that 
Armenia had been injured “for the second time” in 252, historians have 
set the beginning of the Persian domination over the Armenians after 
the first victory at Mizike, especially since later Greek sources asserted 
that Philip the Arab had been forced to surrender Armenia. Trdat II's 
reign thereafter presumably ended with his, after the second disaster at 
Barbalissus in 252/3, while his sons turned to Iran. 

In the face of Rome's helplessness, Sahpur had no reason to hold 
back. A Sasanian army overwhelmed the garrison city of Satala/Satal 
west of the Euphrates, although Armenia Minor remained a Roman 
province. Far more damagingly, 


the country of Armenia, and Georgia, and Albania and Balakasan 

until forward to the Alan”s [Darial] pass [in the Caucasus] Shahpuhr 

King of Kings with horses and men of his own visited with pillaging 

and firing and havoc. (Sprengling, 1953, p. 52) 
In place of the exiled Ar&akuni, Sahpur set his own son Hormizd-Arda&ir 
over Armenia, whose special title of “wuzurg Arminan Sah, " “great king 
of Armenia” (which distinguished him from the ordinary kings of other 
regions) appears both on the Sasanian victory inscription and on his own 
coin preserved in St. Petersburg. When Hormizd- Ardasir left to succeed 
his father in 272, his brother Narseh took over the Armenian throne, 
which he kept until 293. Thus, Greater Armenia had been incorporated 
into the Persian empire, although Hormizd-Ardasir's title shows that 
even the Sasanians clearly recognized the special privileged position 
Armenia had enjoyed in the Iranian world as far back as the early days 
of the Achaemenids. 
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The Sasanian domination of Greater Armenia proved brief. Their 
internal difficulties after the death of Sahpur I ca. 270 and the contem- 
porary revival of Rome under the emperors Aurelian (270-275) and 
Probus (276-282) gradually re-created the former equilibrium in the 
East. This eventually led to the restoration in Armenia of the ArSakuni 
heir Trdat the Great under the emperor Diocletian (284-305), but the 
details and especially the chronology of this restoration are still highly 
debatable. Classical sources date the return of Roman prestige in Arme- 
nia as early as the emperor Aurelian. The ruler of the country, however, 
was still the Sasanian Narseh, who sought peace from the emperor 
Probus as early as 278/9. Toumanoff gives considerable importance to 
these negotiations, which, in his opinion, marked both the return of an 
ArSakuni king (Trdat II’s son Xosrov II) to the western part of Greater 
Armenia and a first partition of the country, with Xosrov II ruling the 
western or Roman portion while the Sasanian Narseh kept the eastern 
or Persian part. It is not impossible that classical writers overlooked such 
a restoration and a partition of Armenia. It coincides with Xorenac'i's 
statement that the Arsakuni had returned after twenty-six years of 
Persian rule (278/9 minus 252/3 equals 27/6) and with his memory that 
"Probus. . . making peace with Ardashir divided our land and dug ditches 
to mark the frontier," (Movses Khorenats'i II. 77, pp. 224-25) a memory 
also preserved in Agat'angelos, who, however, attributed this activity 
to the Persian king, who "had ditches dug to fix the frontier." 
(Agathangelos, #36 p. 50/1). This hypothetical reconstruction solves 
many problems and is consequently very attractive, but tells nothing of 
the terms of Probus's treaty. 

When the Sasanian, Narseh, finally ascended the Persian throne 
in 293, the inscription of Paikuli in the province of Fars celebrating 
this event recorded two important details: Narseh returned to 
"Eraniahr" from Armenia, and he received, amon g others, the congrat- 
ulations of “Tirdat the King." Many scholars have identified this ruler 
with Trdat “the Great," restored to his father's throne in 287 (“the third 
year of Diocletian,” according to some Armenian sources). But (on the 
basis of EtiSé’s claim [Elise, iij, p. 123] that Xosrov II had been 
murdered by his brother) Toumanoff has preferred to follow 
Manandyan in placing Xosrov II's death in 287, followed by the king's 
replacement in western Armenia by his murderous brother, whom he 
calls Trdat III. Meanwhile, eastern Armenia still continued to ac- 
knowledge Sasanian overlordship. Finally, Toumanoff sees the return 
of Xosrov II’s son Trdat IV to Armenia in 298/9 as part of the 
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reorganization of the East dictated to Narseh by the victorious Diocle- 
tian at the so-called Peace of Nisibis. 

The date of 298/9 for Trdat the Great's restoration ending all 
Sasanian rule over Armenia is very tempting. It coincides with some 
ofthe Armenian chronologies. Under the terms of the Peace of Nisibis, 
the southern districts of Armenia known to the contemporary classical 
world as the “Satrapies” or “Nations” (Latin gentes, Greek ethne): | 
Sophéné/Cop‘k‘, Ingelene/Angeltun, Arzanene/Aljnik' (Aghdznik) , 
(Korduéné/ Korduk* and Zabdikene/Cowdek'(Tsovdek), whose terri- 
tories included the ancient Eruandid and ArtaSésid kingdom of 
Sophéne, were returned by Persia to the Roman sphere of influence. 
They received the status of "civitates foederatae liberae et immunes, " 
that is to say, free territories enjoying total internal autonomy and only 
coordinating their foreign policy with the empire, a status underlined 
by the regalia of their hereditary rulers (Procopius, “Buildings,” III. i, 
17-23; vol VII, pp. 182/3-184/5): a cloak embroidered in gold and 
fastened with a jeweled brooch, a silk tunic ornamented with gold, and 
most important of all, the imperial red shoes symbolic of sovereignty. 
The simultaneous return to Greater Armenia of its ArSakuni heir 
educated from childhood by the Romans would have been entirely 
logical and would have reestablished there too the normal autonomy 
of the kingdom and the balance of power achieved at Rhandeia. 
Unfortunately, the chaotic and mutually contradictory chronologies of 
the Armenian sources and the absence of additional contemporary 
evidence permit no definite conclusions to date, and all reconstruc- 
tions, no matter how attractive, must still remain provisional. 


The Social Structure and 
Culture of Armenia Under the Arsakuni 


Even though the tormented political history of Armenia cannot yet be 
coherently reconstructed, a highly individual and identifiable Armenian 
entity with its own life and institutions is recorded in the Arsakuni 
period. Our main source of information are the anonymous Epic Histo- 
ries, usually called History of Armenia, composed in the late fifth 
century and mistakenly attributed to P'awstos Buzand. The obvious 
familiarity of these Epic Histories with the great families that were to 
dominate medieval Armenia and their description of institutions and 
customs shows them as so deeply rooted that they must obviously have 
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had a long history behind them. Indeed some of the features of the 
characteristic social structure of the country can be glimpsed in the 
Annals of Tacitus and can be traced back as far as the ArtaSésids and 
Eruandids. Despite the Roman protectorate exercised over ArSakuni 
Armenia, this characteristic social structure was unmistakably Iranian. 
Tacitus (II. lvi; vol. IL, pp. 474/5) had already shrewdly observed that 
Zeno of Pontus wisely changed his name at his accession to the more 
acceptable Artasés, and that he shared his subjects’ taste for the hunt and 
for banquets, the only two diversions suitable for a nobleman in the 
Iranian world. Linguistic studies have already shown such a close 
connection between Armenian and Middle Persian vocabulary that the 
two societies must have been in immediate and continuous contact. In 
fact, much of the lost Middle Parthian terminology can be reconstructed 
from the Armenian loan words. 

The central institution of this world, the kingship, was hereditary 
in the ArSakuni house. The Epic Histories repeatedly cite exhortations 
to the Armenians that they should die for their “own true lords” (bnik 
teark'), the Arsakuni, and deny that even their sins might make them 
unfit for the crown. The ArSakuni possessed the “supernatural glory,” 
the xwarrah or p'ark', distinguishing the king in the Iranian tradition 
and protecting his country even after his death. This belief embodied the 
formula baxt u p 'atk', “fortune and fate or rather glory,” used by Trdat 
I at his coronation by Nero (Garsoian, 1976, pp. 39-40), as we have seen, 
is also found in The Epic Histories' accounts of the Persian attempt to 
steal the bones of the ArSakuni kings from their tomb at Ani-Kamax in 
Daranatik* (Daranaghik) so as to carry the protection of their baxt and 
p'ark' away from Armenia (P'awstos Buzand, IV, xxiv, pp. 157-58). 
Hailed as Helios, “the sun,” in the Garni inscription, the Armenian king 
thus shared the status of the Persian king "brother of the sun and the 
moon" and this equality was underscored by the protocol of the Persian 
court, which stipulated that on ceremonial occasions the Kings of Persia 
and Armenia should wear identical robes and diadems and share the 
same couch (P‘awstos Buzand, IV. xvi, p. 146). 

Below the ruler, society was divided into the three great estates of 
the Iranian world. First came the magnates variously known as mecameck ‘ 
(metsametsk), gahereck' (gaheretsk), tanuterk', naxarars, or nahapets to 
the Armenians, and called megisthanes or nobiles by Tacitus. All 
naxarars were theoretically equal insofar as they belonged to the same 
social class (although there are occasional references to "seniors" [awag] 
and "juniors" [krtser]), butthey were ranked in a rigid order of precedence 
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according to the "cushion or throne" (barj, [bardz], gah) that they occu- 
pied at court. Most senior among them were the four great bdesxs 
(bdeshkhs) guarding the borders of Armenia: in Arzanéné/Atjnik‘, the 
Arabian March; Korduk', the Assyrian March; Adiabéné/Heydab or Nor 
Sirakan, the Median March, to the south; and Gogaréné/Gugark‘, the 
Iberian March, in the north. These may perhaps go back to the four vassal 
kings perpetually attending Tigran the Great, and were known under the 
form vitaxa or pitiarch in both classical and Iberian sources, as well as in 
the bilingual inscription found near Tbilisi. The second estate consisted 
of the junior nobility or azats, "free men" or better, "knights" who usually 
held conditional land tenures (xostaks/khostaks) granted by the magnates 
in exchange for cavalry service in the naxarar's military contingent. 
Finally, the mass of the population consisted of the an-azat “non-noble” 
ramik, who included both the relatively rare artisans and traders and the 
"peasants" Xinakan (shinakan) who were the overwhelming majority. 
Slaves (struk), usually prisoners of war, are mentioned especially on 
temple estates, but were apparently not as common as elsewhere. The 
fourth estates of the Sasanians, the dpirs or “clerks,” does not seen to have 
been fully developed in ArSakuni Armenia. A royal chancellery with dpirs 
is known to have existed, since the learned MaStoc‘ (Mashtots) was one 
of them (Koriwn, iii, p. 27), but it does not seem to have evolved into a 
separate estate, perhaps because these duties were usually performed by 
clerics. 

The magnates, usually dwelling in remote and inaccessible 
fortresses, were unquestionably the dominant class of this period. The 
great autonomous families (tun), first noted by Pliny the Elder in the 120 
administrative districts or “strategies” into which Armenia was divided 
in the first century AD. (Pliny, Natural History, VI, x, 27; vol. H, pp. 
356/7), jealously preserved their rights and prerogatives. Their heads, 
ter or tanutér, (lord of the house), had sovereign administrative and 
judicial power within their domains, and they led the military contingent 
of their tun in battle. Their power was hereditary within the clan though 
not invariably in direct line of descent. Particularly characteristic of 
ArSakuni Armenia is the fact that the tanutér was only the temporary 
administrator of the unalienable and indivisible possessions, both inher- 
ited (hayrenik*) and granted (pargewagank’), of his eternal family “past, 
present and future" held jointly by all members of the house, and he 
ruled with the advice and assistance of the other male members of the 
family or sepuhs. Later conciliar lists indicate that each clan even had 
its own bishop, who was the family representative in religious matters. 
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The hallmarks of this aristocratic society were: first, precedence, 
the gah, strictly set according to a “Rank List,” or Gahnamak, of which 
no contemporary examples are known, but whose existence is clearly 
implied, and of which later copies have survived (this precedence 
probably related to the size of the military contingent of each house 
recorded in the “Military List,” or Zornamak); second, the hereditary 
offices, which belonged absolutely to certain houses. Thus the 
sparapetut'iwn, (sparapetutiun), or "supreme command of the army" 
was invariably held by the Mamikonean (Mamikonian) house, accord- 
ing to The Epic Histories (P‘awstos Buzand, IV. ii, pp. 107-8). The 
office of t ‘agadir, or "coronant," already recorded in the second century 
B.C. Zangezur inscription of Artasés I (Perikhanian, 1966, p. 18), be- 
longed to the Bagratuni together with the title of aspet, or "commander 
of the cavalry.” The Gnuni were hazarapets, “seneschals,” set over the 
peasantry, and the office of mardpet, "keeper of the royal treasures and 
fortresses," is also recorded in the Armenian sources. After the conver- 
sion of Armenia, the patriarchate became the hereditary office of the 
house of St. Gregory the Illuminator until its extinction, although this 
ran counter to general Christian customs and canon law. The king 
himself was but the tanutér ofthe ArSakuni clan, whose hereditary office 
was the kingship, and as such only the first among his equals. 

The naxarars owed to the king military services (car- 
ayut ‘iwn/tzarayutiun) in time of war but inherited their rank and insignia 
(gah and patiw/pativ) No homage has been recorded in ArSakuni 
Armenia but “oaths of fidelity" (uxt) are known. The ArSakuni rulers 
constantly sought to reduce their turbulent magnates to the level of royal 
"officials," or gorcakalk' (gortsakalk). Nevertheless, they were never 
able to achieve the centralization of their Sasanian neighbors. The king 
was forced by custom to seek the counsel of the naxarars on all 
important occasions. As early as A.D. 18 Tacitus observed that 
Zeno/Artasés had been crowned “before the consenting nobles.” This 
council opposed the king on occasion and even met in his absence. Land 
personally forfeited by a naxarar returned to his tun, which kept its 
possessions as long as a single male heir, no matter how remote, 
survived. In the absence of a male, the nearest female heir transmitted 
them to her husband's tun, as was the case of the patriarchal lands carried 
at the death of St. Sahak I by his daughter to her husband Hamazasp 
Mamikonean. The king at best ratified the succession of a tanuter to the 
prerogatives of his house, and the allegiance of the sepuhs went to their 
tanuter rather than the king. The inalienable nature of the hereditary 
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office, irrespective of the capacity of the holder to perform its duties, is 
clearly illustrated in The Epic Histories' account of the granting of the 
sparapetut'iwn to Artawazd Mamikonean, even though he was a small 
child quite incapable of commanding the army, because it was his 
father's office “and no other adult could be found in that clan" (P‘awstos 
Buzand, III. xi, p. 81). The most that the king could do to contain the 
arrogance of the "lords with contingents and banners" was to keep them 
under his eye at court and await the opportunity to extirpate some 
troublesome clan to the last infant. This tug of war between the king and 
the centrifugal tendencies of the magnates unquestionably sapped the 
authority of the crown and made it vulnerable. Yet the strength and 
permanence of the tun forged a social structure capable of surviving 
even in moments of political eclipse and the decentralized character of 
the society diminished its chances of total annexation. 

We know very little of the lower classes of society. The cities 
populated by the natives and a large proportion of Jews survived until 
the mid-fourth century according to the Armenian sources, although no 
new ones seem to have been founded after VatarSapat (Vagharshapat), 
except for the shift of the capital from Arta3at to nearby Duin (Dvin). 
The ArSakuni preferred to create great hunting preserves of the Iranian 
type in which they built their palaces. The only royal attempt to create 
a new urban center met with disaster, and the tales of "God's wrath" 
falling upon it, killing and dispersing its “brigand” population (P'awstos 
Buzand, IV. xii-xiii, pp. 134-35, 137-38), reveal the latent hostility of 
the contemporary society. Artasat and later Duin prospered from their 
position on the transit trade route through the valley of the Araxes, but 
the magnates kept to their distant strongholds and even the king pre- 
ferred his camp and hunting preserves to his capital. Like all parafeudal 
societies, Arsakuni Armenia was highly suspicious of urban centers. 
Villages and towns—gewt (geugh) and awan—under geljapets 
(geghjapet) and dasapets were far more common, and some rights were 
recognized to the ramik, who occasionally appear at councils alongside 
the nobility. Like medieval serfs, the Sinakan owed their lord taxes 
(hark), of which the best known are sak and baz (bazh), probably land 
and poll taxes, and work (bekar) similar to the western corvée; their 
military service was usually limited to the auxiliary infantry. 

The religion of Arsakuni Armenia perpetuated the Greco-Iranian 
syncretism of earlier times, though some obviously Semitic gods such 
as BarSamin, Nane, and Astlik (Barshamin, Nane, and Astghik), were 
also worshipped (Agathangelos, $784, 786, 809, pp. 322/3, 326/7, 
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348/9). The shrines of these gods were supported by vast temple 
estates, some surrounded by fortifications, served by a hereditary caste 
of priests called k‘urm, and having military contingents of their own 
and up to 500 slaves. The most famous of these shrines were those of 
Zeus/Aramazd at Ani-Kamax, Hephaistos/Mihr at Bagayarió 
(Bagaharich), Apollo/Tir at Erazamoyn, and especially those of the 
“Golden Mother" Artemis/Anahit at Eréz and Hephaistos/Vahagn at 
Astisat in Taron (Agathangelos, #778, 785-86, 790, 809, pp. 316/7, 
324/5-328/9, 346/7-348/9). The Iranian aspect of these syncretic dei- 
ties tended to dominate as a stronger Zoroastrian current seems to have 
swept Armenia in the third century, probably as aresult ofthe Sasanian 
rule. Trdat the Great invoked for his realm the blessings of Aramazd, 
Anahit the Lady, and Vahagn on the eve of its Christianization 
(Agathangelos, #127, pp. 138-39). The setting up of a fire temple at 
Bagawan and the destruction of the statues placed there by VatarSak 
recorded by Movsés Xorenac‘i (II. 77, pp. 224-25), also seem to herald 
a shift from the Greek aniconic tradition. The zeal of the Sasanian high 
priest Kartir establishing and fostering fire temples, “wherever the 
horses and men of the King of Kings arrived" (Sprengling, 1955, pp. 
51-52) and specifically in Armenia, is amply attested by his inscrip- 
tions. Traces of Zoroastrian beliefs and customs, sun worship, and 
especially the practice of consanguineous marriages lingered on long 
after the Christianization of the country. 

A bicultural tradition also affected other aspects of society. 
ArtaSat/Neroneia was rebuilt on a classical model with the help of 
artisans brought from Rome, and a classical building erected at Garni, 
yet most noble families claimed direct Iranian descent: the royal 
ArSakuni from their Parthian ancestors, the patriarchal house of St. 
Gregory “Part‘ew” from the great Iranian clan of Sūrēn, the 
Kamsarakan from the second clan of the Karen. The dynastic names 
repeated from generation to generation in a certain house: Trdat, 
Xosrov, ArSak, Varazdat, VramSapuh among the Arsakuni; Vardan, 
Vahan, Vasak, Vaé‘é (Vache), Artawazd and Hamazasp Mamikonean; 
Meru£an Arcruni (Meruzhan Artsruni), Bat Saharuni; and even the 
royal Sasanian name Nersés/Narseh among the descendants of St. 
Gregory, are all of Iranian origin. Armenian education and eventually 
the church liturgy were conducted in both Greek and Syriac until the 
fifth century. Greek learning was deep enough in Armenia for an 
Armenian to have taught philosophy in Athens during the fourth 
century. Yet Iranian oral epic tradition with its tales of gods and 
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heroes, carried by gusans, or minstrels, throughout the land, was 
familiar to late written sources despite all the efforts of the church to 
destroy it. 

Multiple other examples of Greek influence on ArSakuni Armenia 
can be found. On balance, however, here as elsewhere in the East, the 
tide of Hellenism was ebbing. The hereditary character of the Armenian 
monarchy alone suffices to demonstrate that, true to their ancestry, the 
Arsakuni stood east of the watershed separating the Iranian from the 
classical world where to the very end the emperor constitutionally—if 
mostly fictionally—remained an elected magistrate deriving his author- 
ity from the mandate of the sovereign people. Similarly the survival of 
the great tuns with their unalienable hereditary offices cannot be recon- 
ciled with the system of appointed civil servants developed in the Roman 
imperial world. 


The Christianization of Armenia 


The conversion of Armenia to Christianity was probably the most crucial 
step in its history. It turned Armenia sharply away from its Iranian past 
and stamped it for centuries with an intrinsic character as clear to the 
native population as to those outside its borders, who identified Armenia 
almost at once as the first state to adopt Christianity. 

The Armenian traditional account of this event related in the 
various versions of “Agat‘angetos” is a familiar one: Gregory, the son 
of Anak the Parthian, was saved from the massacre of his family 
following the murder of King Xosrov Kaj and brought up as a Christian 
in Caesarea of Cappadocia. He returned to Armenia as an adult and 
served King Trdat until his refusal to sacrifice to Anahit led to his 
prolonged tortures and incarceration in the pit of Xor Virap (Khor 
Virap). Miraculously saved after a vision sent to Trdat's sister 
Xosroviduxt (Khosrovidukht), Gregory was raised from the pit and 
healed the king, who had been turned into a wild boar for his sins. He 
preached the true faith to the Armenians and erected shrines to the other 
Armenian martyrs, the virgin saints Hrip‘simé and Gayane, at 
VatarSapat on the spot indicated to him in a vision as the place of descent 
to earth of God's “only begotten Son," Ejmiacin (Echmiadzin). St. 
Gregory was then sent back to Caesarea with a brilliant retinue of 
magnates and consecrated there by the archbishop Leontios during a 
great ecclesiastical council. Upon his return to Armenia, St. Gregory 
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baptized the king and the nation in the Euphrates, destroyed the pagan 
shrines, and set up churches in their place throughout Armenia. 

This famous account is undoubtedly a rendering in epic form of 
the Christianization of the northern ArSakuni kingdom by way of 
Caesarea of Cappadocia in the reign of Trdat the Great. It does not, 
however, relate the entire story of the Christianization of Armenia, and 
the date of this event has varied over an entire generation from 284 to 
314, although the careful study of Ananian now points clearly to the 
later date. It would have been impossible for Trdat, the protégé of the 
Romans and of Diocletian in particular, to have set up in his realm at an 
earlier date a religion diametrically opposed to imperial policy, at the 
very time that Diocletian was unleashing the last and most violent 
Christian persecution. In fact, a passage from the Greek version of 
Agat'angelos carefully omitted from the Armenian one spells out 
Trdat's obedience to Diocletian in matters of religion: 


From a youthful age raised and educated by you [Diocletian] . . . 
hailing the gods who saved our power together with ourselves, I 
loathe the so-called Christians. What is more, I gave over to the 
bitterest death [after] tortures a certain Cappadocian [named] Gregory 
beloved by me, throwing [him] into a pit in which dwell snakes who 
devour [those] thrown therein. And now, Lord emperor, I will fulfill 
thy orders to me with all haste and willingness. (Garitte, 1946 #40, 
pp. 37, 293) 


Moreover, on the basis of one ofthe historical passages in Agat'angelos, 
which notes that St. Gregory's consecration came at the time of an 
ecclesiastical council held at Caesarea (Agathangelos, #805, pp. 342/3- 
344/5), Ananian concluded that his consecration must have taken place 
in 314 (Ananian, 1961, pp. 43-73, 319-60), when we know that a council 
was indeed held in Caesarea under Bishop Leontios. 

A second Armenian tradition, not found in Agat'angelos but 
clearly known to The Epic Histories, speaks of the coming of the apostle 
Thaddeus from Edessa, in the first century A.D., to bring Christianity to 
the Armenians, and of his martyrdom in the district of Artaz near Maku 
under King Sanatruk. Later this tradition, which gave an apostolic 
foundation to the Armenian Church, was linked to Agat'angelos' 
version of the Christianization of Armenia by having St. Gregory 
conceived at the site of St. Thaddeus's tomb in Artaz (Movses 
Khorenats‘i, H, 74, 220-21). The connection of the account of St. 
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Thaddeus's missionary activity in Armenia to the Syriac Acts of Addai 
and the legendary Christianization of Edessa has long been demon- 
strated to be apocryphal (Adontz, 1970, pp. 269-70), but the early 
appearance of Christianity coming to Armenia from Palestine by way 
of Syria and Mesopotamia is equally beyond doubt. The second century 
African church father Tertullian already listed the Armenians among the 
people who had received Christianity, and the mid-third-century letter 
of Bishop Dionysios of Alexandria to an Armenian bishop named 
Meruzanes indicates a sizable community. The historian Adontz (Ad- 
ontz, 1970, pp. 270-71) located this community in Sophéné on the basis 
of the Armenian form of the bishop's name, MeruZan, which was a 
dynastic name in the Arcruni house known to have ruled this district 
later (Adontz, 1970, p. 271). The Epic Histories insist on the Syrian 
origin of early Armenian missionaries such as Bishop Daniel of Taron 
and on the importance of the role played by the great Mesopotamian 
bishop James of Nisibis. Even more significantly, he repeatedly identi- 
fied Astisat (Ashtishat) in Tarón as the “first” and “mother church” of 
Armenia (P'awstos Buzand, III. x, xiv, pp. 77-80, 86). Consequently, it 
is now evident that two currents of Christianity reached Armenia suc- 
cessively. The first came to the southern portion of the country closest 
to the original center of Palestine by way of Mesopotamia at a very early 
date. The second was brought to the northern Arsakuni Kingdom of 
Greater Armenia in the second decade of the fourth century. Since, as 
we have seen, the southern Armenian Satrapies were fully sovereign 
states in the third century of the Christian era, and indeed Sophéné had 
been a kingdom since Eruandid times, nothing impeded the identifica- 
tion of its Christianization as the first acceptance ofthe new faith by and 
Armenian realm. 

With the Christianization of the entire country in the fourth cen- 
tury, Armenia received its ecclesiastical organization. At first dependent 
on Caesarea, where its patriarchs received their ordination until the death 
of St. Nerses I in 373, the Armenian Church was endowed by the crown 
with the vast estates of the destroyed pagan shrines, especially in 
Daranatik* and at AStisat of Taron. Two hereditary ecclesiastical fami- 
lies are known from the start: that of St. Gregory the Illuminator, in 
which the patriarchate was a hereditary office, and that of Albianos of 
Manazkert, bishop of the royal court, whose descendants repeatedly 
disputed the first place to the Gregorids. The few bishops known from 
the earliest period do not seem to have had fixed sees, but rather to have 
been representatives of the naxarar tuns, and even the patriarch 
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apparently resided usually on his estates in Tarón rather than at court. 
The bilingual training provided the descendants of the pagan priests, or 
k'urm, perpetuated the double Syrian and Greek traditions of early 
Armenian Christianity (Agathangelos, #840, pp. 374/5). Churches and 
especially martyria commemorating the saints were erected throughout 
the country, and isolated sites began to be peopled with hermits of the 
strictest, ascetic, Syrian type. Finally, the extensive missionary activities 
helped spread the faith northward to Iberia and Caucasian Albania 
(Koriwn, xv-xvii, pp. 37-42). 

From its inception, the Armenian Church was part of the charac- 
teristic naxarar society of Arsakuni Armenia. Its leaders did not hesitate 
to play an independent political role, admonishing kings and nobles, or 
representing Armenia on various diplomatic missions, especially in the 
days of St. Gregory's great-great-grandson, St. Nersés I "the Great" 
(355-73) and his son, St. Sahak I “the Great" (387-438) at the end of the 
ArSakuni dynasty. The other crucial contribution of the church under St. 
Sahak and his collaborator St. Mastoc* (St. Mashtots) was the compo- 
sition of the Armenian alphabet through which the nation at long last 
found its own voice (Koriwn, i, iii, vi-ix, pp. 21, 27, 29-33). Thus from 
the start, the church helped to create a separate Armenian identity and 
provided a focus for the allegiance of the entire population that was 
independent of the political framework and consequently from the fate 
of the realm. 


The Christian Arsakuni and the Partition of Armenia 


The dominant event in the reign of Trdat the Great was unquestionably 
his amply documented collaboration with St. Gregory the Illuminator to 
root Christianity in Armenia. His reign is not otherwise well known, 
although he probably fought northern invaders and lived until ca. 330, 
late enough to send St. Gregory's younger son and successor Aristakes 
to represent Armenia at the first CEcumenical Council of Nicaea in 325 
(Agathangelos, #884-885, pp. 414/5-416/7), and thus to set the Arme- 
nian Church on a path of rigorous theological orthodoxy against the 
Arian doctrine condemned by the Council. The king's death seems to 
have been followed by considerable internal difficulties as well as a new 
barbarian invasion from the north. Xorenac'i even claims that the king 
was murdered by the nobles (Movses Khorenats'i, II. 92, p. 251), 
although The Epic Histories are silent on the subject. St. Gregory is said 
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to have already withdrawn into solitude in the cave of Mané in his 
hereditary domain of Daranalik' (Agathangelos, #861, pp. 396/7; 
Movses Khorenats ‘i, II. 91, p. 248), and we do not know the precise date 
of his death, but his son and successor Aritstakes was soon murdered in 
the southern district of Cop'k', again according to Xorenac‘i (II. 91, p. 
249) but not The Epic Histories. St. Gregory's elder son Vrt‘anés, who 
succeeded his brother in 327/8, nearly met the same fate at the hands of 
supporters of paganism while at the “mother church" of A3tisat in Tarón 
(P‘awstos Buzand III. iii, pp. 68-69). The emperor Constantine is known 
to have designated his nephew King of Kings of Armenia in 335, but 
the young man had not yet set foot in the country when he too was 
murdered in 337, and a classical source refers to the "return" of a king 
to Armenia by the Romans in 338/9. 

Both the sequence and especially the chronology of the Christian 
ArSakuni reigning after Trdat the Great are open to question, largely 
because of the disagreements and confusion of the two main Armenian 
sources for the period: The Epic Histories and Movses Xorenac'i, 
supplemented for the last period by that of Lazar P'arpec'i (Ghazar 
Parbetsi), and the difficulty of reconciling them with the contemporary 
account of the Roman historian Ammianus Marcellinus, writing at the 
end of the fourth century. The sequence usually accepted by Armenian 
scholars—Xosrov III (330-338); Tiran (338/9-350), presumably the 
king “returned” by the emperor Constantius II; Arsak II (350-367); Pap 
(367-374); Varazdat (374-378); Pap's sons Arsak III (ca. 379-389) and 
Vatarsak, with a separate ArSakuni King Xosrov IV (384-389) in Eastern 
Armenia after the retirement of ArSak III in the West; the partition of 
Armenia between Rome and Iran ca. 387; VramSapuh (389/401-417), 
replacing his brother Xosrov IV after a possible interregnum; a fleeting 
return of Xosrov IV in 417/8; Sapuh, son of the King of Kings Yazdgird 
I (Yazdagerd)(418-422); and finally VramSapuh’s son ArtaSés/ArdaSir 
(422-428) —presents a multitude of problems. ArSak IPs reign is said to 
have lasted thirty years by Xorenac‘i, but such a reign beginning in 350 
is impossible, since ArSak is known to have lost his throne and eventu- 
ally his life immediately after the surrender of Armenia to Persia in 364. 
The date of the partition of Armenia oscillates between 384 and 390. 
The incorporation of extraneous material into The Epic Histories leads 
them to confuse the emperors Constantius II (337-361) and Valens 
(364-378), as well as the Sasanian kings Narseh (293-302) and Sahpur 
II (309-379). Tiran was the king blinded by the Persians (presumably in 
350), according to the Armenian sources (P'awstos Buzand, III. xx, pp. 
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96-97), but Ammianus Marcellinus claims that this punishment was 
inflicted on Arsak II in 364 (Ammianus Marcellinus, XXVII, xii 3, vol. 
HL pp. 78/9). In short, it is all but impossible to reconcile these 
contradictions and to crowd the generations of the last ArSakuni into the 
128 years separating the death of Trdat the Great in 330 from the end of 
the dynasty in 428. Consequently, historians have been driven to endless 
arithmetical calculations. Ingenious as many of these hypotheses have 
been, however, none has yet succeeded in providing an overall solution 
universally accepted by scholars. 

Three main aspects dominated the turbulent history of late 
Arsakuni Armenia: 

First among them was the Persian war constantly threatening under 
the King of Kings Sahpur II, whose seventy-year reign in (309-379) loomed 
over most of the fourth century. Unsuccessful in his first three campaigns, 
which ravaged Armenia but failed to take Nisibis in 338, 346, and 350, 
Sahpur made the most of the precarious state of the Roman army trapped 
in Mesopotamia to obtain the abandonment of Armenia by the Romans and 
the return of some of the eastern Satrapies in 364. Even this drastic step did 
not resolve the conflict over Armenia, and the war continued sporadically 
to the extinction of the Arsakuni dynasty and thereafter. 

The second factor dominating the period was the tug of war 
between the church and the Arsakuni state that was the probable cause 
of the patent antagonism of the Armenian sources toward the Armenian 
kings, especially Arsak II and Pap, who are on the contrary praised by 
the Roman historian Ammianus Marcellinus. In their attempt to main- 
tain a precarious equilibrium in the perpetual Roman-Iranian conflict, 
the ArSakuni kings usually sided with Rome against the Sasanian 
destroyers of their Parthian ancestors, but loyalty in the fourth century 
required not only political but absolute religious conformity. Conse- 
quently from 338 to 381 the Arsakuni kings sought to follow the 
pro-Arian policy of the Byzantine court, especially under Constantius 
Il and Valens. This policy brought them into latent or open conflict with 
the rigorously orthodox and consequently anti-Arian patriarchs of the 
Gregorid house, whom the kings repeatedly replaced with more pliant 
primate from the rival house of Albianos of Manazkert. More violently, 
the conflict let to the murder at the king's order of St. Gregory's 
grandson, the patriarch Yusik/Husik (342-348) as well as of his succes- 
sor the Syrian bishop Daniel, and to the exile and eventual murder at the 
order of King Pap of Yusik's grandson St. Nersés the Great, for whose 
murder the king soon paid with his life (P‘awstos Buzand, III. xii, xiv; 
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IV, xv; V. xxiv, pp. 82-84, 86-91, 142-43, 145, 203-5). Peace between 
the crown and the church did not return until the acceptance of anti-Arian 
orthodoxy at Constantinople in 381. 

The final thread running throughout this period is the turbulence 
of the naxarars. The pride of place unquestionably belonged to the 
Mamikonean sparapets. Their role has perhaps been overstressed by 
their panegyrist, the author of The Epic Histories, as against the silence 
of the Bagratuni historian Movses Xorenac‘i, but they unquestionably 
came to overshadow and eventually dominate the crown, first as hered- 
itary commanders-in-chief and protectors of both king and realm, but 
eventually as regents and kingmakers after the murder of Pap. In spite 
of the remonstrances of the patriarchs Nersés and Sahak urging their 
loyalty and the attempt of the kings to keep them under surveillance at 
court, the centrifugal tendencies of the magnates manifested themselves 
again and again: Databey, nahapet of the Bznuni and the great bdesx of 
Aljnik', Bakur Siwni, connived with the Persians, and the treason of the 
senekapet or chamberlain, Pisak Siwni led to the capture and blinding 
of Tiran, according to The Epic Histories (P‘awstos Buzand, III. viii-ix, 
XX, pp. 75-77, 94-97). The successive mardpets repeatedly proved 
untrustworthy, and the treason of Andovk Siwni helped to break the 
modus vivendi established between Armenia and the Sasanians and 
eventually led to the war that ended in the conquest of Armenia by the 
Persians in 364. Most threatening and extensive were the nefarious 
activities of Meruzan Arcruni, whom the Armenian sources invariably 
portray as the arch traitor and apostate leading the Persian armies against 
his own country (P'awstos Buzand, IV. xxiii-xxiv, xxxi-xxxvii, xxxix- 
xliii, xlv-xlviii, lviii-lix; V. 1-11, iv, xxxviii, xliii, pp. 155-58, 161-67, 
178-80, 186-87, 189, 222-28), but who, as lord of one of the autonomous 
Satrapies, may have been pursuing an independent policy and merely 
providing a focus for a pro-Persian party opposed to the generally 
pro-Roman Mamikoneans in Armenia. Whatever their purpose, these 
constant revolts unquestionably sapped the strength of the kingdom 
from within, and the kings retaliated brutally. The Armenian histories 
abound in tales of the great naxarar clans: the Bznuni, the R&tuni, the 
Arcruni, and the Kamsarakan among others, annihilated to the last child. 
But even these savage reprisals did not have the desired effect. The 
magnates were to have the last word, if we credit Xorenac‘i’s assertion 
that the end of the ArSakuni dynasty and of the Armenian kingdom at 
the hands of the Persians came at the request of the Armenian naxarars 
themselves (Movses Khorenats‘i, III. 63-64, pp. 339-41). 
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The dominant reign of the fourth century unquestionably belongs 
to ArSak II, although he probably came to the throne in 350, rather than 
338, and consequently ruled less than fifteen years. The reign opened 
peacefully with the ordering of the realm and the return of the magnates 
to their dignities, although the king does not seem to have resided in the 
new capital at Duin but preferred his "royal encampment" (banak 
ark'uni). In the words of The Epic Histories: 


Profound peace reigned at that time. All those in the land of Armenia 
who had hidden, fled, or been lost reassembled and lived undisturbed 
in great peace under the protection of King ArSak. Then... the realm 
of Armenia became peaceful, organized, ordered and stable, and after 
this each one of the inhabitants peacefully enjoyed his own posses- 
sions . . . he reinstated the military contingents of the mightiest 
magnates according to each one’s rank as had been done by former 
kings. And he brought the magnates into submission . . . And so the 
royal power of the Armenian land was renewed and invigorated as it 
had formerly been: every magnate on his gah, and every official 
[gorcakal] in his station. (P‘awstos Buzand, IV. i-ii, pp. 107-8) 


The ordering of the realm was paralleled by the reform of the 
church under the new patriarch, Nersés I, restored to the seat of his 
ancestors in 353 after the abnormal period following the murder of Yusik 
when the patriarchate had temporarily passed from the Gregorid house. 
Consecrated like his ancestors at Caesarea, Nersés probably called the 
first Armenia council at Astisat of Tarón early in his patriarchate to 
institute new regulations for the Armenian Church. Zoroastrian and 
pagan customs such as consanguineous marriages and lamentations for 
the dead accompanied by mourning dances and lacerations of arms and 
faces were forbidden. The eating of meat was severely restricted, the 
liturgy regulated, and a broad program of charitable foundations insti- 
tuted by the church. Throughout the land, “in every district,” hostelries, 
hospitals, leprosaria, orphanages, and poor houses with their own reve- 
nues ministered to the poor, the abandoned, the stranger, and the sick 
under the supervision of deacons or bishops. These benevolent institu- 
tions, which have commonly been attributed to an imitation by St. 
Nerses of the activities of his contemporary St. Basil of Caesarea, 
actually appeared in Armenia earlier than in Cappadocia and did not 
have the monastic character of the Basilian foundations. They were 
directly supervised by the patriarch through his deputies, who like 
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himself took no celibate vows, rather than entrusted to monastic com- 
munities. These do not seem to have existed in ArSakuni Armenia, where 
we find only individual hermits living without a rule and seeking their 
salvation in total seclusion. 

The auspicious beginning of ArSak II's reign was not to last. St. 
Nerses I, sent on a mission to the Byzantine Empire in 358 to fetch the 
king's bride Olympias, returned to face the renewed Arianism of the 
Roman and Armenian courts and was exiled for some nine years, 
together with other anti-Arian bishops, while a royal appointee, to whom 
The Epic Histories refer contemptuously as C‘unak (Chunak) “the man 
of nothing . . . the slave of the slaves of the King" (P'awstos Buzand, 
IV. xv, pp. 145-46), whom the Armenian bishops refused to consecrate, 
replaced him on the patriarchal throne. The attempt to find a new source 
of support for the royal authority through the foundation ofthe new city 
of Arsakawan (Arshakavan) in Kogovit ended in the destruction of the 
city whose nonnoble population was suspect to the magnates and the 
church alike. The restlessness of the naxarars provoked the murder of 
the Mamikonean tanutér V ardan and the annihilation of the Kamsarakan 
lords of Širak (Shirak) and Aršarunik‘ (Arsharunik) at the order of the 
king. Most serious of all was the execution of the king's nephews Gnel 
and Tirit* in 359. The romantic tale of love and jealousy related by the 
Armenian sources—in which Tirit”s passion for his cousin's wife 
P'aranjem (Parandzem) of Siwnik‘ (Siunik) led him to slander Gnel to 
the king, who had him executed, only to succumb in turn to P‘aranjem’s 
beauty and marry her, with the resultant murder of Tirit‘—has obscured 
the implication, found in Movsés Xorenac‘i, that, as ArSakuni sepuhs 
entitled to wear the crown, both Gnel and Tirit* were possible foci of 
rebellion against the king. The complicated sequence of the marriage of 
Arsak II and P'aranjem and the murder of the king's Greek wife 
Olympias in 361 cannot yet be unraveled; it is entirely possible that in 
spite of his adherence to Christianity, ArSak II had more than one wife 
simultaneously, in Persian fashion. Be that as it may, the immediate 
result of Gnel's death was the total alienation of the church, and the 
patriarch Nersés was not seen at court again in ArSak’s lifetime. 

The final disaster, however, was to come from without. ArSak had 
been greatly favored by Constantius II, who remitted all the Armenian 
taxes and gave ArSak an imperial bride in whose honor special medals 
were struck bearing the portrait of Alexander the Great' s mother Olym- 
pias with the legend OLYMPIAS REGINA. Ammianus Marcellinus reiterated 
that Arak was the “steadfast and faithful friend” of the Romans 
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(Ammiani Marcellini, XXV. vii, 9-13; vol. IL, pp. 532/3-534/5). Less 
enthusiastically, The Epic Histories show ArSak oscillating between the 
two empires and at times favored by the Persians as well. After the break 
with Persia caused by the maneuvers of Andovk Siwni and the revolt of 
MeruZan Arcruni, the sparapet Vasak Mamikonean won repeated vic- 
tories against the Persians, although he could not capture MeruZan, but 
Argak's participation in the emperor Julian’s disastrous campaign 
against Persia spelled the doom of Armenia. Underthe terms ofthe treaty 
dictated by Sahpur II to the emperor Jovian in 364, which Ammianus 
Marcellinus stigmatizes as ignoble, Arsak II and his kingdom were 
abandoned to the Persians together with a portion of the autonomous 
Satrapies "beyond the Tigris" and the city of Nisibis. Making the most 
of the opportunity, Sahpur II ravaged Armenia despite the desperate 
resistance of Queen P'aranjem entrenched in the royal fortress of 
Artagers in Arsarunik*. Decoyed to Persia, Arsak II was perhaps blinded 
and imprisoned in the Persian “Castle of Oblivion,” the name of whose 
inmates might never be spoken, where he committed suicide after a few 
years, according to the account of The Epic Histories (P'awstos Buzand, 
V. vii, pp. 197-98). The Armenian sparapet Vasak Mamikonean was 
flayed alive. Finally Artagers fell and Queen P'aranjem was hideously 
put to death, though ArSak’s heir Pap found refuge on Roman territory 
at Neocaesarea in Pontus. In retaliation for Andovk's treachery, his 
domain of Siwnik‘ was singled out for Sahpur’s vengeance. The earlier 
Armenian cities: ArtaSat, ValarSapat, Zarehawan, ZariSat, Van, and 
Naxéawan (Nakhchavan) were destroyed and their inhabitants, Jews as 
well as Armenians, deported to Persia. After "thirty years of war" the 
Persians were victorious and Armenia depopulated and looted. The 
naxarars fled “hither and yon," Persian garrisons were placed in the 
Armenian fortresses, fire temples erected at Christian shrines, even 
including the one at Ejmiacin, and MeruzZan Arcruni together with his 
brother-in-law Vahan Mamikonean, the renegade brother of the 
sparapet, to whom Sahpur had given his own sister in marriage, were 
set as governors over the Armenian lands (P'awstos Buzand, IV, lv, 
lviii-lix, pp. 173-76, 178-80). 

The catastrophic effects of the Persian conquest of Armenia hor- 
rified and alarmed the Romans so that the new sparapet, Mulet 
(Mushegh) Mamikonean, now obtained from the emperor Valens the 
return of Arsak’s son Pap, who was reinstated ca. 367 with the support 
of an imperial army. Like his father, Pap began by a reconciliation with 
the church and the nobility. The patriarch Nersés the Great returned from 
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exile, and in 371 the sparapet routed the Persians and the Albanians at 
the foot of Mt. Npat/Niphates near Bagawan (Bagavan), as well as King 
Sahpur II himself in an epic battle on the eastern border of Armenia, 
which drove the Persians from the country. A series of victories restored 
the former borders of the kingdom. Unfortunately, Pap's acceptance of 
Valens's openly Arianizing policy brought him again into conflict with 
the church. Consequently, the Armenian ecclesiastical historians are 
particularly hostile to the young king whom they accuse of having been 
devoted to the dews (devs) from childhood (P‘awstos Buzand, IV. xliv, 
V. xx, pp. 164-65, 202-3), whereas Ammianus Marcellinus praises his 
gallantry. Resorting to the violent methods of his predecessors, Pap had 
the patriarch murdered in 373, dispersed and destroyed his charitable 
foundations, and appointed a successor without recourse to the tradi- 
tional approval of Caesarea which refused to consecrate the royal 
candidate or recognize the authority of the Armenian primate over his 
own bishops. The murder of the patriarch alienated the sparapet as well 
as the magnates; Ammianus Marcellinus speaks of plots instigated in 
Armenia by the very imperial generals who had helped restore Pap on 
the throne. The king was summoned in 374 to meet Valens at Tarsus, 
where he successfully escaped the machinations of his enemies, but he 
was murdered at the instigation of the Romans on his return to Armenia 
(Ammianus Marcellinus, XXX.i; vol. III, pp. 294/95-306/307). 

The murder of Pap inaugurated the decline of his house. His 
successor and probably nephew, to whom The Epic Histories refer 
disdainfully as “a certain Varazdat from the same ArSakuni house 
(P'awstos Buzand, V. xxxiv, p. 215),” soon found himself at odds with 
the all-powerful sparapet Musel Mamikonean. The king's attempt to 
throw off the Mamikonean tutelage by having Musel murdered and 
replaced by a sparapet of his own choosing from another house resulted 
only in his own defeat and expulsion from Armenia ca. 378, as Manuel 
Mamikonean returned from Persian captivity to avenge his kinsman 
Musel and claim his hereditary office (P‘awstos Buzand, V. xxxv- 
xxxvii, pp. 215-20). With Varazdat's exile all effective Roman support 
in Armenia came to an end, as their disastrous defeat at Andrianople in 
378 withdrew the last garrisons from Armenia and turned the attention 
of the empire westward. At home, the sparapet Manuel Mamikonean 
dominated the situation. Benefiting from the internal instability of 
Persia after the death of Sahpur II in 379, Manuél finally hunted down 
MeruZan Arcruni and enthroned the two young sons of Pap, ArSak III 
and VatarSak, under the nominal regency of their mother Zarmanduxt. 
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The marriage of the two young kings respectively to the daughters of 
Manuel and of the aspet Sahak Bagratuni provides a clear index of the 
power achieved by the magnates over the crown (P'awstos Buzand, V, 
xxxvii-xxxviii, xliii-xliv, pp. 221-22, 224-28). In the absence of any 
Roman protector, however, Manuel was also compelled to recognize 
the authority of the Sasanians, to pay tribute to the King of Kings, and 
to accept the presence in Armenia of a Persian "governor," or marzpan. 
Even this compromise was short-lived. Manuel died ca. 385, and ArSak 
IIL, unable to withstand the hostility of the pro-Persian party among the 
naxarars, fled to Ekeleac' (Ekeghiats) in western Armenia while the 
Persian court at the request of the Armenian nobility, replaced VatarSak 
(who had presumably died) with Xosrov IV, who ruled with a Persian 
tutor in the eastern portion of the country in 384/5. The partition of 
Armenia had been achieved de facto even though the date of its 
ratification by the so-called Peace of Ekeleac', between the Roman 
emperor Theodosius I and the Sasanian king Sahpur HI (probably in 
387) is still debated. Under the terms of this agreement, Greater 
Armenia was divided unequally by a line running north to south from 
a point east of Karin, soon to be fortified and renamed Theodosioupolis 
by the Greeks (modern Erzerum), to Mesopotamia west of Nisibis, 
which remained Persian. The partition thus left approximately four- 
fifths of the Armenian territories on the Persian side. A belt of Arme- 
nian peripheral lands fell away to its neighbors: Gugark in the north 
to Iberia, Utik* and Arcax (Artsakh) in the northeast to Caspian Alba- 
nia, Paytakaran and Parskahayk' in the east to Atrpatakan (modern 
Azerbaijan), and Korček‘ and Atjnik‘ in the south to Mesopotamia, thus 
leaving a considerably reduced territory. Arak III resided in Eketeac* 
in Roman territory, while Xosrov IV kept the ArSakuni capitals of 
ArtaSat and Duin. 

The partition of Armenia marked the last stage of the ArSakuni 
dynasty in Armenia. On the Roman side, no king replaced ArSak III, 
who died after two and a half years, ca. 390, and many of the naxarars 
who had accompanied him moved back to the Persian side. In Pers- 
armenia, as the Greek sources began to call it, Xosrov IV, who had 
become suspect to the Sasanians—perhaps because of his nomination 
of St. Sahak I, the last patriarch of the Gregorid house, without consult- 
ing the Persian authorities—was recalled, either immediately (ca. 389) 
or, according to some scholars, after an interregnum that lasted until 401. 
The reign of VramSapuh (401?-417) brought a last moment of glory to 
the ArSakuni as he presided together with St. Sahak, whom he had sent 
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to Persia to conciliate the Sasanian court, over the creation of the 
Armenian alphabet. But the Armenian sources know little more about 
him. With his death a fleeting reappearance of Xosrov IV was followed 
by outright annexation as Yazdgird I set his own son Sapuh (Shapuh) 
on the Armenian throne. Xorenac'i sneeringly portrays the cowardice of 
the Sasanian prince (Movses Khorenats*i, III. 55-56, pp. 323-26), and a 
last ArSakuni, VramSapuh’s son Ardasés or Ardašir (422-428), was sent 
to Armenia at the request of the Armenian magnates. The centrifugal 
tendencies of the nobles, however, were beyond control. Disregarding 
the appeals of St. Sahak, the Armenian naxarars themselves requested 
that the Persians recall the last ArSakuni king, which was followed by 
the deposition of the patriarch. 

For the first time in centuries, Armenia found itself without a king. 
Far to the west, Armenia Minor, which had first become a single province 
under Diocletian, was divided by Theodosius I into two regular provinces: 
Armenia I, with its capital at Sebastia/Sivas, and Armenia II, with Meliténé 
as its capital. They were administered by ordinary Roman governors, while 
the garrisons stationed there were commanded by a military duke (Dux 
Armeniae), although these territories remained demographically Armenian 
for a long time to come. The former ArSakuni lands between the Euphrates 
and the line of demarcation, now known as Armenia Interior, enjoyed a 
special status under a civilian official known as the “Count of Armenia” 
(Comes Armeniae) residing at Karin/Theodosiopolis, whose prerogatives 
are not precisely known. Persarmenia was ruled by a viceroy, or marzpan, 
appointed by the Sasanians. The only semblance of Armenian autonomy 
lay in the still-sovereign Satrapies of the south. 
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THE ARSAKUNI (ARSHAKUND/ARSACID DYNASTY 


All dates are A.D. Some dates are approximate and still in doubt. 
Names in brackets are not members of this dynasty. 


Vonones, 12-c.15 
Orodes, c.15/5-c.18 
[Zeno/ArtaSés (Artashes) of Pontus, c.18-34] 
Aršak (Arshak) I, 34-c.35 
[Mithridates of Iberia, c.35-37, 42-51] 
[Rhadamistes of Iberia, 51-547] 
Trdat/Tiridates I, 53-c.60 
[Tigran VI, c.60-c.61/62] 
Trdat I, c.62/66-c.75 
Sanatruk, 75-110? 
Axidares, 110-113? 
Parthamasiris, 113-115? 
[Roman annexation, 115-117] 
Valars (Vagharsh)/Vologeses I, 117:138/140 
Aurelius Pacorus 161-163? 
[Sohaemus, 164-185, with interuptions]. ` 
Valar$ (Vagharsh)/Vologases II, c.180-191 
Xosrov (Khosrov) I, c.191-216/217? 
Trdat II, c.216/217-252 
[Hormizd-Ardasir (Ardashir), Sasanian, 252-c.272]: 
[Narseh, Sasanian, c.273-293] 
Xosrov (Khosrov) H, 279/280-287 (K 'aj in Western Armenia?) 
Trdat IH, 287-298 (in Western Armenia) 
Trdat IV the Great, 298/299-c.330 
Xosrov (Khosrov) III Kotak, c.330-338 
Tiran, c.338-350 
ArSak (Arshak) II, 350-c.364/367 
Pap, 367-c.374 
Varazdat, 374-378 
ArSak (Arshak) III, c.378-c.389 
Xosrov (Khosrov), IV, 384-389 (in Eastern Armenia) 
VramSapuh (Vramshapuh), 389/401-417 
Xosrov (Khosrov) IV, 417-418 
(Sapuh (Shapuh), Sasanian, 418-422] 
ArtaSés (Artashes)/ArtaSir (Artashir), 422-428 
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